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Easter Ducklings 
Are for the Birds 


By Irston R. Barnes 
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LOOKING forward to Eas- 
ter, I should like to suppress 
■ the seasonal traffic in baby 
ducklings and chicks for two 
good reasons: It is not good 
for the children and it is not 
good for the ducklings. Also, 
it is . not good for our wild) 
duck populations. I 

Newly hatched downy 
ducklings and chicks are V 
well nigh irresistible in their 
appeal to parents and to 
young children, but they are 
not suitable pets for most 
families. I do not know how 
many of the little animals 
succumb to excessive and in- 
appropriate handling, but the 
mortality must be fairly 
high. 

It is not good for children 
to think of baby ducklings or 
chickens as mere playthings, 
to be allowed to abuse them, 
or to be conditioned to 
toe indifferent when they 
sicken and die. As pets, their 
span of pleasure is short. Lit- 
tle ducklings and little chick- 
ens, if they survive, quickly 
pass through the attractive 
down stage and become un- 
gainly. 

Most young children soon 
lose interest in their Easter 
pets and the time comes for 
parting. In fact, the time 
may be hastened if some of 
the neighbors invoke the reg- 
ulations, zoning or otherwise, 
which in most communities 
make it illegal to keep poul- 
try in a residential area. 

THE LIFE of a pet is not 
a happy life for the baby 
chick or duckling. Both are 
essentially social animals, 
which,, even as domestic ani- 
mals, are constituted to live 
in social flocks. Moreover, 
few households cap, provide 
a suitable substitute for a 
pond, which is necessary to 
permit a normal devel- 


| opmen.t in young ducks. 

I The family that has had a 
! young chicken or duck as a 
pet is seldom prepared to eat 
the creatures as they pass be- 
yond the pet stage. There are 
few farmers conveniently at 
hand to accept them and 
most, families appear unwill- 
ing to expend any great, ef- 
fort to find a suitable new 
home. The easy answer in 
most instances is abandon- 
ment. 

Virtually all of the half 
grown chickens that are 
abandoned are killed in a 
few days — by cars on the 
roadways, toy roving dogs, by 
wild-living cats. A large pro- 
portion 0,1 the ducklings that 
are abandoned elsewhere 
than in a public park where 
they are fed and protected 
from predators also meet an 
early death. 

The ducklings that survive 
— though only a small frac- 
tion of those sold in the Eas- 
ter markets — become nui- 
sances, making mud holes of 
park ponds and stream 


banks. They overflow the 
parks, move to other ponds 
and lakes, and even invade 
reservoirs. 

THE LITTLE downy yel- 
low ducklings that grow up 
into white ducks are, of 
course, mallards. They be- 
come a menace to the future 
of the wild mallards. There 
are no barriers to breeding 
between the domestic strain 
and the wild mallards and 
much interbreeding does 
take place. 

The results of the inter- 
breeding between domestic 
and wild mallards are wholly 
bad. The mallard population 
contains more individuals 
with plumages that bespeak 
their mixed origins. The wild 
■population loses many of its 
desirable wild traits, traits 
which are important to the 
survival of the species in the 
wild. 

The dilution of the wild 
mallard population should be 
stopped at source: no more 
baby ducklings in the pet 
stores at Easter, nor in the 
supermarkets and five-and- 
ten stores. 

The ■ present damage 
should be remedied as soon 
as possible. Park authorities 
should gather up the popula- 
tions of domestic mallards 
and deliver them to public or 
charitable institutions. Per- 
haps hunting regulations' 
should be amended to en- 
courage hunters to shoot 
mallards showing the domes- 
tic strain by wholly exempt- 
ing white ducks from bag 
limits and counting the oth- 
ers at one-half duck. 



